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ing the heights etn oun aES : 
‘plain words, means a retreat in the tace of 
the enemy, and the yielding to the latter of 


a strong position, commanding both the. 


southern side of the city and the great road 


to Ghazni, from which fresh bodies of. 


Afghans may appear at any moment.. The 
mention, too, of ‘‘intersesting ditches and 
gulleys” as an excuse for the loss of four 
guns on the 10tb, sounds rather lame to 
‘those who remember that Havetook, fight- 
ing against three-fold. odds amid the’ in- 
numerable gulleys end deep fosses of North- 
ern India, never lost. a gun during the 
whole! campaign of 1858. “Meanwhile, 
Ayoos Khan is advancing from Herat upon 
Kandahar, and should its population take 
arms for him instead of against him, the 
whole district will be ina blaze at’once, 
and the reinforcements so. hastily ordered 


up from Gandamak and Jalalabad will ar-: 


rive not a moment too.soon. 4 


a i nnn 
Mr. CorNgLu emphatically states that he 
has made no selection of the appointees for 





the State offices which he will be required, 


as Governor, to fill; that he has made no 
tender of any of these offices, and has, 
in fact, positively refused to. give the 
matter. serious consideration _ till. he 
has assumed the duties: of his. new 
office. Ag people will be apt to draw con- 
clusions.as to the future charadéter of Gov. 
CoRNELL’s Administration from the kind of 
men he selects to fill important State offices, 
it is‘ obviously desirable that his choice 
ought to be made with great deliberation 
and after a pretty thorough examination 
of the nature of the duties appertaining 
to these offices. _ It is to be hoped that his 
selections will be’ made with equal inde- 
pendence of the influence of trading politi- 
cians and of the interests which State offi- 
cers are appointed to supervise. From both 
quarters he is likely to be pressed to re-_ 
tain Joux F. Suyra as Insurance Superin- 
tendent, but it is evident that, whether 
considered as an active pvlitician or an of- 
ficer who ‘has made himself acceptable to 
certain not over-scrupulous - corporations, 
Mr. SuyTx is equally destitute of the kind 
of fitness which alone shonld command re- 
appointment. 
_—______—_— 
THE, REFUNDING BILLS. 

‘Two bills have made their appearance in 
Congress having reference to the further 
refunding of the public debt. . One of:these 
was presented on the third day of the ses- 
sion by Mr. GARFIELD, being precisely simi- 
lar to that which was introduced the next 
igyin the Senate by Mr. Morr. It is 
understood to have been prepared at the 


Treasury, -xnd to represent the views of Mr/ 


SHERMAN. ,It provides that ‘all existing 
provisions of law authorizing the refund-' 
ing of the national debt, ‘shall apply to 
any bonds of the United States bearing ‘a 
higher rate of interest than 4 per centum 
per annum, which may hereafter become 
redeemable.” It farther provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may exchange the 
4 per cent, bonds for those bearing a higher 
rate of interest at par, allowing interést for 
three months on the bonds so redeemed; and 
whenever any of the bonds so redeemed 
bear interest at 5 or 6 per céntum per an- 
num; the Secretary of the Treasury may 
allow. to the, holdérs, in lieu © of 
the thrée months’ interest provided for, 
the difference between the interest on such 
bonds from the date. of exchange to the 
time of their maturity. dnd the interest on 
the 4 per cent. bonds for a like peri 
Authority is also given to issue the amount 
of 4 per cent. bonds mecessary to carry 
out the plan proposed, 

On the: same day Mr. Ferwanpo Woop 
introduced the second bill to which we 
have. referred. It is very short, and its 
scope is decidedly limited. It reads ; 

‘4So much of the authority conferred upon the Sec-' 
retary of the Treasury by the acts of July 14, 1870, 
and Jan. 20, 1871, to refund thepublie debt to the 
extent of fifteen hundred mijlion dollars, as has not 
been exhausted and executed, be, and the same is 
hereby, modified so as to limit the rate of interest 
upon the bonds yet to be issued, as. authorized by 
these acta, to a rate of interest: aoe by ekneed Pie per 

pe? annum.” 

This b ‘most be regarded as a limitation 
upon refunding rather than as one 
** to tasilitate the refunding of the national 
debt,” which is the title of Mr. GaRrirtp’s 
bill: Is practically cancéls the authority of 


the Secretary of the Treasury to proceed, | 
as.now directed by law, with the refunding’ 


of the debt, even when any further amounts 


a of bonds became redeemable. We do not 


that Mr, Woop, or any oné else, 
‘thinks that the Treasury sould © now: ex- 


te. for. the un- |} 
pers at percent. bonds eh and before the law the équal of any man. 


5 per cent. or 6 per cent. bonds. 


‘will “become ‘redeemable’ from’ 

May 1, 1881, to June-0, 1881, 
urpose: which “ can’. be 

to the author of the bill is to tie ae 


The only. .p 
attributed 

eng pate sag daeg) om dpa 
thing “Pefanding - 


‘mon prudence seems to indicate that, 80: ie: 
trom forbidding the Treasury to use the 
‘power now given it by law to refund at 4: 


‘per, cent. as ‘much as: it may, of, the debt: 


@ higher ‘rate, every reasonable 
facility should be given to extend the use of 
Shas power, 

~ Mr. Ganrreny’s bill proéeeds on this view. 
It is not improbable that its provisions. 
might*be more carefully defined, and its 
extension of existing authority be more 
rigidly guarded. The language of the bill, 
which applies ‘‘all existing provisions of 
law” to the bonds bearing more than, 4 
per cent. interest now outstanding, seems 
to forego the opportunity for amendments 
and improvements in the’ detail of the 
process heretofore employed that the Sav- 
retary has himself indicated, and that 


; rk very. p arg’ be considered by. Con- 


gress. But essential purpose of the 
bill is a sound one. . It is to take advantage 
of a condition of things which there is 
every reason to believe is transient, and 
which, when it changes, will so change as 
to make refunding more difficult or less ad- 
vantageous, A notable feature of the bill 
is the authority which it gives to the,Secre- 
tary to exchange 4 per cent. bonds at par 
for those bearing higher interest. Congress 
may well examine the terms on which this 

exchange is authorized; but if they 
are deemed reasonable, the exchange 
itself hac much. .to commend: it, 
since it enables ‘the Treasury to 
deal directly with the holders of bonds, and 
to. avoid the disturbance of the money mar- 
ket which has attended, and been general- 
ly attributed to, the refunding operations at 
some of their stages. Whatever may be the 
modifications found advisable in the plan 
proposed through Messrs. GaRFIELD and 
MORRILL, there can be little doubt that it is 
based on a correct appreciation of the ac- 
tual situation, and deserves prompt atten- 
tion from Congress. 

a 
FROM MISSISSIPPI TO EANSAS. 


The "people of the Southern States, but 
particularly of Mississippi and Louisiana, 
aro. again threatened with an exodus of their 
colored laborers. They. admit freely . the 
danger to their industries which lies in the 
prospect, yet ‘even the wisest and most far- 
Sighted mon among them seem incapable 
of \devising any means by ,which the. de- 
population of their agricultural lands may 
be. arrested. One.year ago, ‘when the 
negroes first began in large numbers to 
leave. the. Gulf. States in. the. hope 
of. finding homes in Kansas and 
the . North-west,- the white . natives 
of the South almost toa man joined in ex- 
pressing the opinion that the movement 
would not be a serious one, “Finding that 
they were greatly mistaken in this respect, 
and that they would be compelled to modify. 
their first. view of the matter, they still pro- 
fessed to believe that the colored people, 
acéustomed as they were to the mild climate 
of the South, could not live through the se- 
vere Winters of less favored parts of the 
country, and that all those” who did not 
die by the way. would in due : time 
retufn to’ their old homes, ‘A*'yéar 
has passed,-and there is* no” prospect 
that this rash prophecy yl ever. be ful- 
filled. On. the contrary, it appears from 
the recent Message’ of the Governor :of 
Kansas that upward of six thousand negro 
“refugees” from the. South have already 
been absorbed in that State, that they are 
all _self-supporting, prospering, and ‘no 
longer need outside aid. . Further on, the 
Message expresses the belief. that the exo- 
dus has only just begun, and dds that; 
were certain restrictions removed, at least 


~half a million black laborers from the South; 


would come Northward during the present 


sae should they wish to emigrate? This 
question, which is just now being frequent- 
ly propounded by the Southern pros, is not 
very difficult to answer. They want to be 
freo'in fact as well as in name. This, ina 
word, is the reason which prompts 80 many. 
of ‘them, wedded to the homes of their 
youth though they all are, to cut loose 
from «their. old associations and.. seck 
a living 4 in & strange, land. The 


| sooner the *, property-owners } ¥ of | -Missis- 


sippi. and Louisiana: wake up to this 
fast the better it will be, ‘not only for them: 
but forthe whole country. There need be 
no trouble in understanding why the negroes 
would rather brave the hardships of a. 
Kansas ‘Winter than live gn the beantifal 
land of the South. In the one they ate free, 


‘Inthe other they are still regarded as-little 
better than beasts of burden, and they have 
‘no rights which their white neighbors teel 


~ Kansas and Mississ{ppi are to.a very great | to challenge 
extent: typical of the two great partion | 
ble. had 


as neneagiby peaaryee ogee Se ¥ meee Pee 
| ployment for capital here to leave any large “one 
| quantity of it tempted by such # rate, Com- 


abound, and are’ being increased daily. In ” 


‘the other, religion. is. little better than’ 
: and,” ‘since the expulsion of the | 


sham, . 
Radical carpet-baggers,” the common- | 


school system * has, been ‘continually 


falling into decay. There are ne 
good. natural -eanses. for this difference» 
in the material condition of the two States. 
The soil of Mississippi is admitted to be day 
tich’ and, productive as any in: the world; 
the State is blessed with a delightful . alt: 
mate, and except in one or two localities, is 
as healthy as any other partof the country- 


The trouble lies not with the State, but with | 


the people whé inhabit it. They are arro- 
gant,’ intolerant, violent, and’ even. while. 
their leaders with fair promises are inviting 
immigration, they, by their many law-_ 
less deeds repel it. It is. for: these 
reasons © that the. population + of Mis- 
sissippi has steadily decreased. It is. 
for these reasons that the negroes who nat- 
urally belong in the State are leaving it for 
Kansas and the North-west. The people 
of Mississippi have the remedy in their own 
hands, If they wish to prosper, thereby 
adding to the ‘general prosperity of the 
Union; if they wish.to stop the negro exo- 
dus, if they really desire foreign immigra- 
tion, all they have to dois to reform their 
ways, lay aside their shot-guns, respect the 
political and other rights and opinions of all 
men, obey. the Jaws, and go to work. 
—_————_—_—— 





_EVOLUTION IN THE LIQUOR LAWS. 


Dr. Crospy has written to the papers to 
say that when he prosecutes a liquor-seller 
in the New-York cotrta, the Judge inquires 
whether the witness tasted the liquor, and 
if he did. not, refuses to sustain the comi- 
‘plaint. This is a rule which is only ‘to 
be undérstood and: justified upon the prin- 
ciple of evolution. It has obtained a tem- 
porary assent in the courts, while they 
are, developingi'a higher and nobler 
rule; and it will not last long; certainly 
not if ‘‘survival of the fittest” has anything 
to do with jurisprudénce. ‘That higher and 
nobler rule is indicated, faintly outlined, in 
a Maine decision. Maine is the pioneer 
State in temperance law.. A man having 
become suspected of _the offense of selling 
liquor, @ search-warrant was obtained, and 
a cask of something or other was found in his 
place,and broughtaway. ‘He declared jt was 
‘only hop beer.” But the authorities said’: 
‘We'll see about that.” A jury was impan- 
eled, and:to them the Judge confided a quart: 
bottle of ale bearing the defendant’s name 
and trade-mark, with instructions to with- 
draw with it to the jury-room, and. thereon 
a true verdict render. The jury found the 
defendant guilty. There is no record’ of 
what became of the quart-bottleful. They 
returned a verdict, but they did not return 
the ale. . And the Supreme Court said there 
was no error in these proceedings. We 
here see the embryo or germ of the true 
rule of evideriee in liquor cases: it is. that 
samples of the liquor should invariably be 
submitted tothe jury. To convict a dealdr 
on the testimony of a witness who tasted 
the. liquor ; even, is. unsound and. oppres- 
sive. The witness may not be an expert; 
not every one is a judge of liquors; 
it is reported that the Sauterne served 
at the Holmes breakfast to the gentlemen’ 
and the cold tea passed to the ladies were 
80 much alike that no~person could tell the 
one from the other. Again, thé witnéss may 
have been imposed upon’; the bar-keeper, 
recognizing a man of standing, and mean- 
ing to treat him well, may have served him 
with good liquor, while the common run of 
customers were getting naught but un- 
spirituous, though imitative, fluids. Did 
not the Wizard of the North pour four or 
five different liquors from one bottle f And 
niet a. trained. .bar-keeper, with 

‘dozen or ~ twenty .decanters on 
tana pour. honest liquor’ for. Dr.’ 
Crosby, while he séryes shams to Tom, 
Dick, and Harry? Jurists agree that to take 
the opinion of a witness on \the very nf 
tion’ for the jury to decide is imp ] 
how, then, ean an ‘agent of the society a 
sume to stand in the shoes of the jury aud 
telt them that he tasted it, and what he 
thinks itis? The Yery Constitution. re- 
quires that the accused shall be confronted 
with the witnesses. They, in a liquor case, 
are the spirits the culprit kept for sale, not 
the bodies of his, customers. « _ 

Meagre as is the protection secured. to de- 
fendants by the New-York rule stated By 
Dr..Crospy, it is ‘greatly superior to that 
accorded in other States, Unless one’can 
read decisions elsewhere. in the light ofa 


‘development theory; and believe that New- 
York is leading, far th advance, in the eyo~ 


\ution of some temperance. law of the} 


tatty b Bopatens, Ba are fall 


arose that the place was a liquor- 
store, the proof was sufficient. « 
« What would a New-York Police Tuatice 
do with one of the queer clubs that have 
been formed in some other States? In Tlli- | 
noig, some high-minded, reflective citizens 
organized, a ‘society, “'The Wheaton Co- 
partnership Company No. One.” The pur- 
‘pose, a8 declared in the constitution, was 
Ng to promote temperance, friendship, and’ 
good feeling in the community at large.” 
Any adult white male citizen of good. char- 
acter might become @ member, They elected 
officers, raised a capital of $300; 
and forthwith | bought out a saloon- 
keeper of the neighborhood, designated 
his saloon as the meeting-room 
of the club, and. chose him Treasurer, put- 
ting the room and stock of liquids in his 
charge. Each member of the, club, had. a: 
certificate of copartnership isevsedyinnk in 
the Wheaton Coparttiership Company,” price 
one dollar; and wheneyer he wanted a 
drink, he liendlel his .“ certificate” to the 
no ©” to be punched, and # punch, 
or sling, or cocktail, or the like was. given 
to him. It was impossible for the feeble- 
minded, easily-confused Judiciary of Illinois 
to distinguish this from keeping a dram- 
shop, and they fined’ the “ Treasurer” un- 
hesitatingly. They ealled the business 
buying drinks by the dollars worth and, 
paying in advance, 

———_—_————— 
THE BEAR INDUSTRY. 

Tt is not often that the.financial legisla- 
tion of one of the States-of our Union in- 
flicts serious injury upon another,.- This is, 
of course, not the result of any wisdom on 
the part of the Legislators, but is due 
solely to the fact that the interests of the 
States are so closely bound together. Nev- 
ertheless; a notable exception to this gen- 
eral. rule has just: occurred, and there is 
reason to fear that New-Hampshire is about 
to orush out of existence one of the profita- 
ble industries of the State of Maine. 

For many years the farmers in the inte- 
rior of Maine have devoted themselves to 
bear-raising. The State pays a large pre- 
*mium forievery béar-scalp that is delivered 
to the authorities, and thus powerfully fos- 
ters the bear industry. There is no more 
beautiful rural spectacle than that which is 
afforded by a fiourishing bear-farm. In the 
morning, at early dawn, is heard the cheer- 
ful'song of the farmer’s boy as he drives 
hisfather’s bears to pasture.. At noon the 
pasture, with its flock of bears grazing in 
the sun, or drowsily stretched in the shade; 
would fill an animal-painter with delight; 
and when Winter comes, and the women of 
the farm try ont the bears’ grease in vast 
iron’ pots, while the young bears gambol 
about the yard, the scene rivals in pictur- 
esqueness the sugar-boiling festivals in the 
maple groves of Vermont. Bears increase 
rapidly, and a good mileh bear is estimated 
to yield from ten to twelve pounds of excel- 
lent butter, besides a couple of small 
cheeses, daily, It is not unusual for a bear, 
farmer to rear annually twenty or thirty 
young bears, and, as the profit made by the 
salé of butter and cheese pays the cost of 
keeping the bear-flock, the premiums paid 
forthe scalps, together with the receipts for 
bears’ grease and Dears’ meat yield large 
profits. 

Tt was estimated thafin 1877 there ware 
émployed. in the State of Maine in bear- 
farming no.less than 1,800 families. 
Gapital invested in the business was ap- 
praised at. $1,784,000, and the net profits 
were estimated to be fully $20,000. Maine 
was justly proud of her bears. By careful , 
breeding she had developed a’ fine, large | 
style of bear, which was far—as well as fur 
—superior to the common wild bears of the 
other States. Naturally, this state of things 
| excited the envy of New-Hampshire, and 
recently that, State passed a law offering a 
much higher:premium for bears’ scalps than 
was offered by Maine.’ 

‘The effect of this action was immediate 
and great, and it needs but little foresight to 
perceive that it’ will ruin the bear industry | 
of Maine. Already the bear-farmers are 
abandoning Maine, and ‘moving, wd alltheir } 


property, to New-Hampshire, e. roads: 


i “crowded: with droves of ant trotting 
owly toward the bo dary line, and driven 
by weary. men - and assisted by rath- 
less and earnest dogs. During the night the 
drovers put up at the wayside inns, where 


their flocks find temporary accommodations 


future, Wi xaast, be. ditaall 60 ebeoastil hase 
for the conflict of views. In other | 


Tt would be well is Crocus were te take 
the whole matter under its supervision. 
‘There is no reason why it should not foster 
American bears as well’ as. American iron. 
The British Government in. India, by offer- 
igg snake bounties, instead of leaving the 
Matter to be dealt with by the different 
Presidencies and Provinces, ‘has promoted 
so numerous a production of snakes through-. 
out the entire Empire that there is no coun- 
try in the globe which’ can hope-to eom- 
pete’ with India in suiake-raising. Were a 
bounty to be offered by our Federal’ Gov- 
ernmeft for bear-scalps, and were the States 
to be forbidden to meddle with bears, we 
should find that in a few years American 
bears would be more numerous than Amer- 
ican pigs, and the painful spectacle of the 
bear-farmers of one State-being reduced to. 
beggary by the legislation: of . another: 
State would never again be witnessed. ~ 


ee 
A, Chess Congress Se veenern trom oll parte 


woula make a very considerable library, even 
the poétry of the game having been {llustrated 


by & copious literature. The Eastern as well as the’ 


spent hours over problems; 

the game; it became for the time a national mania 
The civil war put.an end to symbolic contests, and 
chess has languished since. Although called a game, 
it is 0 hard work that many persons cannot. play it 
-in, the. evening without. wakefulness during the 
night, in consequence of the cerebral excitement at- 
tending it.” It is supposed to. stimulate the mental 


people ean never sequire any skill init. It is, often 
\gaid that there is a close resemblanee between mili- 
tary strategy and chess, and that able Generals are 
commonly fine players. But NapoLzon BonaPaRtTe 
was never even a tolerable player, and Grores B. 
McOLELLAN is reputed to be quite clever at the game. 


rr 
They do things in Spain differontily from the 
way they do things in any other part of the world. 
Banking, for example, is conducted as it is nowhere 
élse, and as it could not be conducted on any other 
spot claiming to be civilized. The Bank of Spain, 
a State institution, is a great aid to the always-needy 
Government, and a. positive nuisance. to the people 
atlarge. About 85 per ceat, of its capital is used 
for and by the State, and the remaining 15 per cent. 
is doled out to the mercantile classes, who pay an ex: 
orbitant interest, while the Government borrows at 
very-reasonable rates. The bank has gold and sil- 
ver, but never pays it out.. It redeems its notes with 
other notes—with what the West used to call shin- 
plasters; so that they who ask for redemption 
usually get something, if possible, . much 
worse than the issues’ redeemed. Nobdody who 
can help it will take the stuff. All the 
Government offices and officers refuse it for dues of 
any kind. The shops; the inns, the railways refuse 
it; and travelers are obliged to pay: in French, Eng- 
Jish; or German coin.or eurrency. The bank is a 
eolossal {organized swindle upon the public, has 
been:for years, and thréatens to be to the end of 
time. But the people bear it patiently because 
they-have borne it. / Whatever has been or is old 
on the Peninsula is sacred. They simply try—and 
there is no limit to their devices for such purpose—to 
avoid taking it, and if they have been obliged to 
take it, to put off the paper on somebody else. The 
bank makes 20 to. 25 per cent. on its supposed-to-be. 
capital, and ought to, for its rates are, enormous, 
and it pays nothing. Ne other people would submit 
to buch a continnonus financial wrong. The French 
are not far from right when they .say that civilize. 
tion ends with the Pyrenees. 


| 


EEE 

.. The evil resulting from the absence of an in- 
ternational copyright between the United States and 
England is reeeiving a double illustration in its bear- 
ing upon the higher class of periodical literature in 
both countries. The three leading English .month- 
les, the Contemporary; the Fortnightly, and the 
Ninetectith Century, have compelled the North Amer- 
‘dean and International Reviews to. beecome monthly 
magazines, and haye been sold here at snch prices 
thatin many cases readers have chosen -the English 
in preference to the American periodical. Ourown 
reviews have just reached a point where they can 
sueceasfully compete with their English rivals; 
when a new obstsele has appeared. The repro- 
duction at a trifling expense, and with great prompt- 
‘ness, of. the entire contents of each of the three 
English reviews has largely put « stop to the cirea- ” 
lation of the original copies in this country, and now 
. the’ knife is cutting with the other edge. When 
readers. can get the deat thought of the day for 
twenty cents a month, they are. not likely: to pay 
‘fifty for very much the same thing when presented 
to them in an American review. The process of re- 
printing in the eclectic magazines was bad 


cut: this. complete reproduction: of these foremost 
“magazines not only hurts the English’ publishers, 


‘but renders the work of publishing a first-class mag- 
‘azine in the United States ‘much more difficult 
‘than it. was before. It goes even’ farther, 
for {t involves the cutting down of the pay of 


_ Writers on both sides of > hance It ia not pos- 


his | the: wheat seaeoe itis Ts may also 
months be bso whether the publisher who han appro- 
these magazines will beable; at the low price 
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TERIES FROM THE VARIOUS FACTORIES, 
_ HOLIDAY Goops, 


‘Hall, Nicoll & a ; 
NOS. 26 AND 22 JOHN-ST. = 
Successors to Schuyler, Hartley & Graham as Importest 
‘and Jopbers of Fine Fancy Goods re 

Take elevated road to Fulton or Cortlandi 4. 


rrr 
RANDEL, BAREMORE & CoO. 


Established 1840. : 
IMPORTERS OF DIAMONDS 
AND MANUFACTURERS oF 


etn witli ae! 





Grand, | Square, and Upright” 
PIAN OS. 


STEINWAY & SONS are the only 
manufacturers who make every part 
oftheir Pianos, exterior and interior; 
including the Actions and casting of 
the Iron Frames,) in their own face 
tories. : 


Warervons at STRINWAY HALL, 


NEW- YORK. 


«J. SLOANE 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR CHOICE assouin ; 
MENT OF 


ORIENTAL CARPETS.AND RUGA _ 
nk : 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


649,651,655 BROADWAY 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILROAD, — 
LEECKER-STREET STATION. _-_ 





No. 749 Broadway, 
Call special attention to their unugnally attractive exh’ : 
bition of 


_ ARTISTIC PRESENTS. 


FOR THE 


Holidays, 


COMPRISING A RARE COLLECTION OP © 
MODERN ‘PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS, 
All thd Latest ENGRAVINGS, Tastefully - 
Framed, EASELS, PORTFOLIO STANDS, © 
and a great variety of OIL AND WATER-. 
COLOR BOXES. ; 


PIANOS 


POSSESS ALL QUALITIES ESSENTIAL TO | 
| & PERFECT INSTRUMENT. 


NO, 33° UNION- SQUARE, N 


OPEN EVENINGS. 
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